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PREFACE. 



This Table, originally published as a large wall-map, is repro- 
duced^ with additions, for the convenience of those who may wish to 
use it as a manual. 

That the science of comparative philology is still immature^ and 
that, hence, such generalisations as our Table presents are of necessity 
imperfect, is no reason why the young student should be kept in the 
dark as to the relationship between his mother tongue and the kindred 
languages (Greek, Latin, German, French^ &c.) to which he devotes 
so large a portion of his time, or be allowed, erroneously, to regard 
those verbal likenesses he cannot fail to notice as simply the result 
of direct "derivation." 

By keeping before a class some of the general principles upon 
which the inflections of words and the construction of sentences 

« 

depend, those repetitions of declensions and conjugations which usually 
exercise the ear and memory only, may be made instrumental to the 
development of the judgment. 

The experience of every educator who has enlivened that hortus 
siccus the grammar book by examining with his pupil the growth 
and offshoots and decay of an etymon, proves the power of the know- 



IV 

ledge we advocate to excite interest in what seemed dull and dry. 
But mere hap-hazard glances at the curiosities of language will he 
of douhtftd good. The pupil should early possess a knowledge of the 
natural classification of letters, and the laws that control their per- 
mutations. This will serve as a hasis to such methodical teaching as 
may he hrought to hear upon whatever language he studies. 
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Indie. 

Sanskrit 

Prakrit 

Pali 

Indian Dialects 
Gipsy Dialects 

&c. 



Iranic. 

Zend, 

Cuneiform In- 
scriptions 
Parsi 

Persian &c. 



a 
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'I'he I'ed type indit^ates extinct languages. 



Keltic. 

Cornish 

Welsh 

Armorican 

Gaelic 

Erse 

Manx &c. 



The term Aryan, or, less conyeniently, Indo-European, is applied to the 
languages derived from the speech of those peoples whose earliest seats seem to 
have been the highlands of Central Asia, and who were the ancestors of the 
Indians and Persians, of the Kelts, Greeks, Romans, Slavonians and Teutons. 
Professor Max Mtlller writes ''as sure as the six Roman dialects point to an 
original home of Italian shepherds on the seven hills at Rome, the Aryan 
languages together point to an earlier period of language, when the first ancestors 
of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slaves, the Kelts, and 
the Germans, were living together within the same enclosures, nay, under the 
same roof." 

The root of the word Aryan means to plough. We find it in the Latin 
arare, and in the Greek ardo, and again in the English ear in the sense of to tUL 
The Aryans seem to have chosen this name to distinguish them from the nomad 
Turanians. In later Sanskrit, Arya came to mean noble, in which sense we have 
it in the Greek aristos, the hesty in the German EShr-e, and, probably, in ErilL 

The Aryan population of Western Asia and of Europe resulted from several 
waves of immigrants Westward. The order in which these tribes left their 
pristine seats, and in which they proceeded from one resting-place to another, 
cannot be accurately determined: but it is evident that the ancestors of the 
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ftraeco-LatiB. Slavonic. Teutonic. 



Greek 

Doric, 
^olic. 
Attic. 
Ionic. 

Greek 



Old Prussian 
Lithuanian 

Lettish 
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OldandMiddle- 

High German 
German 
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Langae 
d'Oil. 



e. 



Bulgarian 
Russian 

PoUsh 
Bohemian 



Latin 
Portuguese 

Spanish 

Provencal] ^^' 

French 

Italian 

Roumansch, Wallachian, &c. 



Indie and Iranic nations went South and West, 
spreading oyer Hindustan, Persia and Afghanistan; 
and the settlers of the Aryan race in Europe seem 
to haye taken their way along the shore of the 
Caspian Sea, and then to haye passed oyer the Cau- 
casus^ continuing their course along the Northern 
coasts of the Pontus. It is possihle that the Greek 
and Italic trihes were the first to go forth from the 
great group, and it may he that the Teutons pre- 
ceded the Slayonians ; hut the order we haye giyen 
ahoye is generally regarded as the most prohahle. 
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Anglo-Sax. 
English 

Old Saxon 

Old Frisian 

Old Dutch 
Platt-Deutsch 

Frisian 
Dutch 

Old Norse 
Icelandic 

Swedish 

Danish &c. 
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Indie. 



Sanskrit, the ancient language of the Hindus, has been extinct 
for about two thousand years; but it continues to be studied by the 
learned, and is better known by the educated Brahmins than Latin 
is by the educated classes of Europeans. Its literature, the oldest 
expression of which is found in the four sacred Vedas, is very rich 
and interesting; and the study of the language has thrown an im- 
portant light upon the growth of the Aryan tongues, richly repaying 
the labours of such eminent philologists as Sir William Jones, Wilson, 
Bopp, Schlegel, Bumouf, Goldsttlcker. — At the time when the Greek 
authors had produced their greatest works, and when Eome had hardly 
as yet a literature, Sanskrit was no longer commonly spoken in India, 
but had degenerated into various dialects, among which were the 
Prakrit idioms, bearing somewhat the same relation to Sanskrit 
as Italian bears to Latin, and ancient Pali, in which most of the 
sacred books of the Boudhists were written, representing an interme- 
diate stage between Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The Gipsies, long erroneously regarded as Egyptians (hence 
their name), speak a language, or, rather, fragments of a language, 
evidently of Indian origin, and confirming other testimony that they 
are exiles fi'om Hindustan. 



Iranic. 



Zend, the sacred language of the fire-worshipping Zoroastians, in 

which their Zend-avesta was written, was brought to light about a 

hundred years ago, and shown to be closely allied to Sanskrit. The 

date of Zoroaster, to whom are attributed the more ancient books 
of the avesta, is uncertain. Probably he lived about a thousand years 

before the Christian era. 

The Cuneiform Inscriptions (so called from the wedge- 
shaped characters of which they are composed) found upon the ancient 
monuments of Persian cities, belong to a later period than the old 
Zend writings. They must not be confused with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions brought fi-om the sites of Babylon and Nineveh, which belong 
to the Semitic, not to the Aryan family of languages. 

Par si, derived from the language found m the Zend writings 
and the cuneiform inscriptions, was the language of the Persians, 
imtil, after their conversion to Mohammedanism, their vocabulary be- 
came increased by the admixtm'e of Arabic words. 
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Keltic. 

The Kelts whom we meet with as the conquerors of Rome 
mider Bremius (390 B. C), and, a hundred years later, as the invad- 
ers of Macedonia and Greece, and who, according to Herodotus, 
occupied the country south of the Ister (lower Danube), spread into 
Switzerland and the Tyrol; and after occupying Gaul, Belgium, and 
Britain, were driven by th^ pressure of the Teutons to the extreme 
West and North of the British Isles. 

Cornish, which was generally spoken in Cornwall three cent- 
uries ago, has gradually become extinct. In Cumberland, British 
has not been currently spoken for five or six hundred years. 

Welsh is still extant. It is noteworthy that the term Welsh 
(a Teutonic word meaning foreign) was not only applied by the Anglo- 
Saxons to the Britons, but also by the Germans to the Italians ( Welsch' 
land being German for Italy) i again, the VaJais districts are the dis- 
tricts peopled by the Wehh, i. e. the non-Germans; the Walloons 
border on Germany, but are not German; and Wallachia is simply 
Wales, 

The Western ©re tons, who occupy part of ancient Armorica, 
still retain the Keltic tongue, called by them Breyzad, 

The Gaelic dialect of the Keltic race is still spoken by the 
Highlanders, who occupy the districts lying North and West of the 
Grampians. 

In Ireland, although the majority of the people are Keltic, Eng- 
lish prevails. Irish is spoken in Donegal, in the Glens of Antrim, and 
in various localities of the West and South. 
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Graeco-Latin. 

In grouping the Greek with the Latin languages^ it must not 
be understood that Latin^ as was long supposed, grew out of Greek. 
They are sister languages, and in some of its forms Latin is the more 
primitive of the two. The close affinity between Sanskrit, Greek and 
Latin is so evident that when first, through the labours of Sir WiUiam 
Jones, the Sanskrit literature was opened to European students, it 
was readily seen that these three languages must have had a common 
origin. 

Ancient Greek, in passing through the stages out of which mod- 
em Greek has been developed, has lost some few forms of conjugation 
and declension, and has adopted new words ; but it has suffered much less 
loss and change than Latin has imdergone in assuming its new phases. 



The term Eomance (Lingua Romano) is applied to the languages 
that were formed by the infusion of Latin Into the different barbarous 
tongues of Southern and "Western Europe with which it came into 
contact. 

We may date the origin of these Romance dialects fi'om the 
ninth century. 

The oldest monument we possess of the Romance language is 
the oath of Louis the Germanic (842). This he swore in the Lingtta 
Homana that the troops of Charles the Bald might understand him. 

By the close of the ninth centiuy there were in France two 
distinct Romance languages, the Provencal in the South, and the 
French proper in the North. These were named langue d*oc and 
langue d'oil, from the words in the two languages expressing aui 
(yes). The langue d'oil supplanted the langue d'oc, in which the 
Troubadours of the XI*^ XII*^ and XIII*^ century composed their 
lays. Modem Provencal is no longer a literary language. 

Roumansch (orRomanese) is spoken in the (prisons of Switzerland. 

The Wallachians (or Romani, as they call themselves) and Mol- 
davians speak a Romance language; and kindred dialects are spoken in 
parts of Hungary, Transylvania and Bessarabia. 
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Slavonic. 



The Lettic languages might conyeniently be placed as a separate 
branch. Max MtQler groups the Lettic and Slavonian languages under 
the name Windic. 

Old Prussian, the original language of the North East of Prus- 
sia, has been extinct since the XVn* century. 

Lithuanian is spoken by about a quarter of a million people 
of Eastern Prussia, and by about a million people in the neighbouring 
parts of Eussia. 

Lettish, the language of Kurland and Livonia, is closely allied 
to Lithuanian. 



The most ancient documents of the Eastern Slavonic branch is 
the authorised Slavonic bible translated into ancient Bulgarian in the 
ninth century. 

The oldest specimen of Polish is a psalter of the fourteenth 
century. 

Bohemian poems exist which are supposed to belong to the 
ninth century, and a translation of St. John's Gospel dating from the 
tenth century. 
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Teutonic. 



It is interesting to reoo^ise in the word Teutonic the same root as in DeuigchtLni Dutch. The old 
High German form of the word is dieuUsca^ from diot^ diota, a race, a nation, which we meet with in Anglo- 
Saxon,* dheod^ in Icelandic, tMod, and in Gothic, thiuda. 

If we trace towards their sonrces the Rhine, the Main, and the Neckar, we come to the lands where Old 
High German, the mother-tongtie of modem German, was spoken a thousand years ago. 

The period of Middle German extends from the twelfth century to Luther's time. Luther, by trans- 
lating the Bible into the High German dialect did much towards establishing High German as the literary language 
of Germany. 

The Low German dialects, akin to the Old Low German of the time of our Anglo-iSaxon * forefathers, 
are spoken in the Northern lowlands of Germany, and in Holland and Belgium. Its literature is not nearly so 
rich as that of German proper. 

Gothic, known to us through Bishop Ulfilas's translation of the Bible (about 350 A. D.), was spoken 
by the Teutonic tribes who invaded the Roman Province of MoBsia. Gothic is very interesting as the oldest form 
in which we can examine a Teutonic dialect, its grammar being far older than the oldest Anglo-Saxon or High- 
German. 

Anglo-Saxon,* the term that has been applied to the oldest form of English, is made up of the two 
names by which the Teutonic immigrants were for the most part known. They called themselves Angles, and 
their tongue Englisc-Sprmc ; but the Kelts and Romans called them Saxons. Anglo-Saxon* literature, dating 
from the seventh century, extends over about four hundred years. The Anglo-Saxon* language not only contained 
many words wantbg in modem English , but many of its grammatical forms are lost. Some of these lost forms 
we recognise in Cterman, Dutch, and other Teutonic languages. 

Although the Normans, in Edward the Confessor's time, brought with them to England the French lan- 
guage they haa themselves adopted, and continued to use it here for two centuries after the Conquest, English 
remained the language of the masses, and finally prevailed over Norman French. But the Conquest caused a 
great infusion of French words into our mother-tongue ; and besides the words of Latin derivation thus introduced 
through the French, many others of direct Latin origin have been adopted. We have also formed many technic- 
al terms from the Greek; and have borrowed words from Hebrew, Arabic, British,* Danish, German, Dutch, 
French, Spanish, Italian, Persian, Hindustani, &c. Still, although our dictionaries show so large a proportion of 
words in our language traceable to a Latin source, the groundwork of English remains Teutonic; for not only 
our pronouns, prepositions, numerals and common words, but our grammatical forms, remain native. 

By Old Saxon we understand Ac Old continental Low German. The oldest document in continental Low 
German dates from the ninth century. Old Frisian and Old Dutch, the mother tongues of modem Dutch 
and Frisian, were not cultivated as literary languages until a period when our Anglo-Saxon* had lost most of its 
characteristic inflections. Our table shows at a glance that it is an error to regard Dutch as a patois of German. 

Piatt Deutsch, or ''Low German", is the language of the people of the Northern coast of Germany, 
descendants of the same tribel^ — Angles, Saxons, Jutes, &c. — as Settled in our island. It might readily be 
taken for an English dialect. 

In the above table only the more important members of the Aryan family of languages are mentioned. 
We might have placed in our Ust of Low German Flemish, spoken by the Teutonic part of the population of 
Belgium. 

The oldest fragments of Scandinavian literature belong to about the same period as the oldest speci- 
mens of High German. The oldest Scandinavian compositions were songs of the gods and heroes, sung by flie 
skalds. The famous Eddas^ — one, the Elder, in poetry, the Younger, in prose — were composed in Iceland 
by Norwegian refugees. 

The Scandinavian branch consists of three dialects, those of Denmark, Sweden and Iceland. Old Norse, 
which consisted of many dialects, seems, on the continent, to have resolved itself, about the twelfth century, into 
two predominating languages, Swedish and Danish, while in Iceland it ranained, and still remains, almost unal- 
tered. Danish is spoken in Norway, except where the fiords and valleys have preserved dialects more nearly 
akin to Icelandic. 



"* As the Ctermank popiilati<m of this island called themselves simply English, many modem ^nranoiarcanB object to the term 
Anglo-Saxon, and replace it by Old English. 
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Illustrations 



Words. 



Indie 





Keltic 


Graeco-Latin ^ 


Welsh 


Irish 


Greek 


un 


aon 


eiQ (—€v-q) 


dau 


do 


dvo 


tri 


tri 


TQSCQ 


pedwar 


ceathair 


T€TTaQ€QyT€GOaQ€Q 


pump 


urig 


nevre 


chwech 


se 


ki . 


saith 


seacht 


enia 

m 


wyth 


ocht 


OXTW 


naw 


noi . 


evvea 


deer 


deich 


d€xa 



Sanskrit* 

6-ka (e-na, this one) 

dva 

tri 

chatur 

pdnehan 

sMsh 

sdptan 

ashtan 

ndvan 

dasan 



* In appending a very few fllustrations of the relationship between the members of the 
Aryan family of languages, it is important to note 1®, that such words as pronouns and numerals, 
being the least likely to be borrowed, are of the greatest importance in illustrating the family 
likeness; 2®, that this relationship is not established by mere verbal similitude; likeness is not 
only seen in the words which make up the languages, but also in their grammatical forms. 
Thus, when it was first observed that a great number of Hindu words were very similar to Greek 
words of the same sense, it seemed possible that these words had made their way into Sanskrit 
through Alexander's expedition; when, however, it was found that this likeness extended to the 
commonest words in use, the theory was no longer tenable; and when closely corresponding gram- 
matical forms were foimd running through both languages, the proof of their having a common 
origin was complete. 

** In these tables we have avoided obscuring the Greek characters by the insertion of accents 
which, however important in continuous writing, can readily be dispensed with in isolated words. 
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Graeco-Latin 




Slavonic 




Latin 


Italian French Polish Russian Lithuanian 


imus 


• 

lino uTi 


jeden 


odin 


venas 


duo 


duo deux 


dwa 


dva 


du 


tres 


tre trois 


trzy 


tri 


trys 


quatuor 


quattro quatre cztery 


chetyre 


k^turi 


quinque 


cinque cinq 


pi^6 


pat' 


penki 


sex 


sei six 


szese 


shest' 


szeszi 


septem 


sette sept 


siedm 


sem' 


septyni 


octo 


otto huit 


osm 


vocein 


astuni 


novem 


nove neuf 


dziewi^^ devat' 


devyni 


decern 


dieci dix 


dzisi^6 

Teutonic • 

• 


desat' 


deszint 


(jermaji GotMc 


Ang.-Sax. 


Dutch 


Danish* 


eiTi(s) 


ains 


an 


een 


een 


zwei 


twai 


tva 


twee 


' to 


drei 


threis 


thii 


drie 


tr6 


vier 


fid w or 


feover 


vier 


fire 


funf 


fimf 


fif 


Vljf 


fern 


sechs 


saihs 


six 


zes 


sex 


sieben 


sibun 


seofon 


zeven 


syv 


acht 


ahtau 


eahta 


acht 


otte 


neun 


niun 


nigon 


negen 


ni 


zehn 


taihun 


tyn 


tien 


ti 



* Both here and in the lists below we might have made the illustrations fuller, if our aim 
were merely to show that words can be found in which the likeness between all the* branches of 
the Aryan family can be exhibited. 



u 



Head. 



Sanskrit, kapdla. — Greek, xecpaXrf, — Latin, caput. — OldXjrerman, 
houbU, — German, Haupt and Kapf. — GK>tliic, htmbUk. — Dutch, 

hoofd, — Danish, hoved. 



Tooth. 

Sanskrit, danta, — Hindu, dmU. — Welsh and Armorican, dant. — 
Cornish, danz, — Greek, odovg, {'Oyrog), — Latin, dem. — French, 
dent. — Lithuanian, danfi. — German, Zahn. — Gothic, twUhus, — 
Anglo-Saxon, toth, — English, tooth. — Dutch, tand. — Danish and 

Swedish, tand; &c. 



Bye. 

Sanskrit, akshi, the eye; gavaxa, a hole, a window; xana^ twinkling, 
from ix, to see. — Old German, auga. — German, Auge. — Gothic, 

augjan to show; &c. 



Chin. 

Sanskrit, ganda (the cheek), gambhay the chin. — Greek, yeyeeoy (the 

heard, the chin). — Latin, gena. — German, Kinn. — Gothic, kmnus. 

— Ang.-Sax., cgn. — Dutch, km. — Icelandic, khm; &c. 



Foot 

Sanskrit, pada (from pad to go). — Zend, padha. — Welsh, ffody a 
shank. — Irish, faoidMm, (I go). — Greek, Ttovg (TTodog). — Latin, 
pes (pedis). — Lithuanian, padas. — Old High German, Fuoz. — 
German, JPitss. — Gothic, fdtm. — Anglo-Saxon, fot. — Low German, 

foot; &c. 
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Cat 

Persian, kit. — Gaelic and Irish, cat, — Welsh, eaih. — Fr^ieh, 
ehtU. — Spanish and Portuguese, goto, — Italian, gatto, — Russian, 
kot. — Poush, kot — Old Gemmn, ehaz, — German, Kaize. — Eng- 
lish, cat, — Dutch, kat, — Danish, kai, — Swedish, katt, — Icelandic, 

kdttr; &c. 



Goose. 

Sanskrit, hansa, — Greek, ^ny, — Latin, anser (== hanser), — Russian, 
gus, — * Old High German, kans, — German, Gam, — Danish, gaa$; 

&c. Compare gander. 



Linen. 

Greek, Xivor, — Latin, Imum, — Welsh, llm, — Armorican, Im, — 
Russian, ten. Ion, — Lithuanian, linnani, — Gothic, lem, ^- Anglo- 
Saxon, tin. — Icelandic, lin; &c. 



Deal. DoK 



Sanskrit, tUil (to sever). — Cornish, dal (a part). — Welsh, de, — 
Greek, daiat (to divide). — Lithuanian, dtdis, — German, ITieil and 

JJrtheil, — Gothic, dails, — Anglo-Saxcm, tlael; &c. 



Water. 

Sanskrit, uda, — Hindustanee, nuddee, a river. — Greek, vd(0Q, —^ 
Latin, unda fudus, wet). — Armorican, dour, — Lithuanian, wandu, — 
Slavonic, woda, — Old German, wazar, — German, Wasser, — Gothic, 

vato, — Anglo-Saxon, waeter. 
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Sour. 

iWelsn, Gaelic and French, mr, — Polish, mrwcy, — German, mtier. 

Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Swedish and Icelandic, mr; &c. 



To Know. 

Sanskrit root Jnd, — Greek, yycafxi* — Latin, (gjnosco (nomen &c.). 

German, kentien, — English, know, ken, con; &c. 



To Stond. 

Sanskrit, sthd, — Persian, mtardan, — Greek, lorrnj^i. — Latin, stOy 
stare, — Slavonic, stoju, — Gothic and Old Saxon, standan* 



Salt 

Sanskrit, sara (salt), mras, a lake. — Greek, dkQ (salt), (SdXaoGa^ the 
sea). — Latin, sal, — German, Salz. — Gothic, saU, — Anglo-Saxon, 
^alU — The German proper name Hall points to the existence of 

salt mines or springs. 



1^ 



Sanskrit root"^ YID to dUcem^ to know. 



Greek, eidci), eideco, — 

« 

weiss, — English, wit, 
Taidan, discerning. 
Tidyas, knowing. 
Yittas, known. 
TidyA, perception. 



Latin, video, — Gothic, wHa^ wait* — German, 
— Russian, tpiedait, toiedaiu. 

Greek, idm\ — Latin, videm. 



» 



eidcjg. 



» 



msus. 



„ eidea. German, Witz, — English, 

toit. 
Taidas, Taidanam, knowledge. „ eidos, elder m, German, wissen. 

„ i(yr(t)Q, German, Weiser, — Eng- 
lish, wizard. 



Taittr, knower. 



Sanskrit root JAL to condense, to cool. 

Latin, gelo, — German, Mhle, — English, cool, — Russian, eholozhu, 
Jalam, water, coldness. — Greek, xt^/.ag. — Latin, gelu. — Russian, 

cholod. 
Jalas, Jalitas, cold, icy. — Latin, gelansj gelidm. — Gothic, kalds. — 

German, kalt. — English, cold. 



# 



By a root is meant the simplest and most original form in any language or family of 
languages, in which any idea or emotion can be expressed, and whence spring words relating to 
the same emotion or idea. 
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II 
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O P ^ O P 



P $ O P 

P^ 9^ C^ t^ 



B 



B 






^ t 






1 

B 



15, 

St 






5 
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o g s <^ 2 

S" ^ pi S* S* 

2 S* 5 C) g 

^ g * vi w 



•>. 




•s 

^ 
» 






P< 

P^ 



I 



i. 



r 

r 



I 



I 

r 









o 
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AS, to be. 











IntUcatioe. 




Sanskrit 


asmi 


asi 




asti smas 


sta santi 


Greek 


61 ^l^ SfJ^fXl €lgf 


eaai 


ean * sbfier 


eare errt 


Latin 


sum 


es ' 




est sumus 


estis sunt 


Italian 


sono 


sei 




^ siamo 


siete sono 


Spanish 


soy 


eres 


\ 


es somos 


sois sou 


French 


suis 


es 




est sommes 


6tes sont 


Eussian 


iesm* 


lesi 




lest lesmy 


iestie suti 


Gothic 


im 


is 




ist sijum 


sijuth sind 


German 


•(bin) 


(bist) 


ist sind 


seid sind 


EngUsh 


am 


art 


AP, 


is are 
to obtain. 

Indicative. 


are ar<' . 

• 


Sanskrit 


dp-dmi 


-ayasi 


-ayati -aydmes -ayat*- 


•a -ayanti 


Latin 


hab-eo 


-es 


■et 


-emus -etis 


-ent 


Italian 


ho 


hai 


ha 


abbiamo avete 


hanno 


French 


ai 


as 


a 


avons avez 


out 


Gothic 


haba 


habais 


habait habam babaith haband 


German 


habe 


hast 


hat 


haben habet 


haben 


English 


have 


hast 


has 


have have 


have 



R^aputras, king's son. 
Latin, regis puer. 



Agnid^Tas, fire-god. 

Greek, aiyXr^g Oeog. — Latin, ignis deus. 

To these a hundred other equally fertile roots might be added. 

* The German curiously takes its first two persons from bin, Eng. he^ Lat. fio, Russ. byw 
Sanskrit bhii. 
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Ormim's 



(Saiijikrii 

Crreek 

liaiiii 

CrOihic 

Crerman 

liUg^llsll 



1. 


2. 


3. 


k 


J ( g) 


gh, h 


k 


g 


ch 


c, q 


g 


h(g) 


h (g) 


k 


g 


h 


k 


g 


h 


c, k (ch) 


g' y 



* This table of comparatiye symbolB, in which we have given the more important 
changes only, exhibits a physiological law. Climate and other natural causes have 
effected the modifications of pronunciation which characterise the different dialects of 
the great Aryan family. To Jacob Grimm belongs the credit of tabulating these modifi- 
cations of similar utterances. 
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Law. 



4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


t 


d 


dh 


P(ph) 


bh (h) 


t 


d 


th 


P 


ph 


t 


d 


f (d, b) 


P 


f(b) 


th (d) 


t 


d 


f 


b 


d 


z, ss 


th (t, d) 


f (V) 


1>(P) 


th 


t 


d 


f 


b 

« 



It will be seen that the letters representing sounds formed at the root of the tongue 
are placed first on our list, and those that stand for sounds formed by the lips last. 

The trilling letters I and r, the dental n, and the labial m (which are sometimes 
grouped as Uquids), readily combine with other letters, and interchange less regularly 
than these '^ute" consonants. 



3* 
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1. 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

German 

English 



Airsha 
A:eras 

t 

Aaurn 

horn 

Aom 



ko8 and pos 

qm&f qusLB, <2^d 

Ayas, Avo, Ava 

was 

wAat 



2. 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

German 

English 



jAnu 

^onu 

^enu 

Aniu 

Anie 

Anee 



^ati 

^enos 

j^enus 

kum 

kind 

kiny chad 



3. 



Sanskrit 


Aias 


Aari 


Greek 


cAthes 


cAloe 


Latin 


Aes-temns 


• 


Gothic 


tfistra 




German 


western 


1 


EngUsh 


yesterday 


ffreen 



4. 



Sanskrit 


/anns 


sfhag 


Greek 




stogos and ^gos 


Latin 


^niiis 


toctnin 


Gothic 


dnnni 


thak 


German 


di\nn 


c^ke and «feck 


English 


thin 


thatch 



i 
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5 



Sanskrit 

Greek , 

Latin 

Gothic 

German 

EngUsh 



dssan 

deka, 

decern 

laihun 

zehn 

ten 



hd 

edein 

edere 

itsm. 

e«8en 

eat 



6. 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

German 

EngUsh 



<fwar 
^hura 
ybris 
daur 
thure 
door 



ther 

/era 

dius 

thier 

deer 



7. 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

German 

English 



^uma 
j»leos 


^ara 
^ara 


^lenus 

fans 

«^oll 


^r- 
«>er- 


/uU 


Jron 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Gothic 

German 

English 



8. 

Mratr 

^Arator 

^ater 

^othar 

Cruder 

brother 



bhrag 
i^^lego,^. 

^rcht (Old Germ.) 
bright 
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Kindred Words and Borrowed Words. 

It is often difficult for a student of English to decide whether a *word bearing a likeness 
to a Latin word of the same sense has been borrowed from the Latin or whether it is simply 
a kindred word. '^Grimm's Law" will often help him to decide correctly, — as he will see upon 



ttions ^1^ show; in table B the English 


words are derived from the French. 


English. 


A. 
Latin. 


Greek. 


Halm 


Calumus 


Kalamos 


Crow and (h)rook 


Comix and Corvus 


Korax 


Lair (German Lager) 


Lectus 


Lechos 


Night 


Nox, noctis 


Nux, nuktos 


Sack 


Saccus 


Sakkos 


Crane 


GhniR 


Geranofi 


Harvest (A.-S. hearf-est) 


Carpo (I pluck) 


Kaipos 


Gall 


Fel = hel 


Chole 


Garden 


Hortus 


Chortos 


Tear (Gothic tags) 


Lacrima, dacritna 


Dakry ' 


Seven 


Septem 


Hepta 


Toe 


Digitus 


DaktuloR 


Tame 


Domo 


Damao 


Eel 


Anguilla 


Enchelus 


Thou 


Tu 


- Su and Tu 


Hide 


Cutis 


Skeptos 


Full 


Plenus 


Pleos 


Yawn 


Hio 


Chaino 


Latin. 


French. 


English. 


Ebur . 


Ivoire 


Ivory 


Rabies 


Rage 


Rage 


Lepus 


Lievre 


Leveret 


Nepos 


Neveu 


Nephew 


Pauper 


Pauvre 


Poor 


Brevis 


Bref 


Brief 


Serviens 


Sergent 


Sergeant 


Acutus 


Aigu 


Ague 


Pacare 


Payer 


Pay 


Quadratum 


Quarr6 


Square 


Ratio 


Raison 


Reason 



Note 1) that where Liatin words have reached us through the French, the initial consonant is rarely altered, except that 
in the older words c before a becomes eh, as in chair, chien, chef, from caro, canis, caput; 2) that the tendency of French 
is to shorten words by apocope* and contraction j 3) that many French words when adopted retained the Latin s which they have 
now lost, as prestre (Old French), now written pr^tre, English priett. 

* The catting off of the Last letter or gylUble of * word. 



* ^--V^* j.^ ^. 



LATm-FRENCH 



TABLE OF LETTER CHANGES. 



The student should bear in mind that the Romance languages were not fonned from dastieal Latin, but grew out of the 
language spoken by the Bomaa soldiers and colonists. The popular, or "rustic'', Latin differed considerably from the literaiy language 
CTcn before it came into contact with the languages it replaced. 



Classifieation of Consonants* 



Hard 



Soft 



Liquids. 



1, Ff my JL 






• 



Labials 

or Up-letters. 
P. f '. 



Gutterals'' 

or throat'Uittera, 

k,c%q;ch. 



b,v. 



g»J 



Dentals 

or teethr-letteKa. 

t: 8 {±)\ 



d: z (s). 



1. There is no permutation (so far as 
French is concerned) between the orders of con- 

* Or, preferably, perhaps, Palatals, pcdaU-letters. 

^ Here we mifi;nt place A, the sound of which in' Latin closely 
resembled f. Ph had, with the Latins, the same sound as/, the 
Hebrew vati, which fell into' disuse as a letter with tiie Greeks. 

^ Such details as the force of o (ch) before a (canis, ohien ; 
catena, chatne; mastioare, maoher) will be noted and illustrated 
in the vocabularies. 

^ The SibilantB, or hiuing-letterB, 8, ah (Hard), s» ah (Soft) 
should be distinguished from the Dentals with which they are 
generally classed. 



sonants. A Latin lafnal^ for instance, cannot be- 
come a French dental. 

2. The interchange of letters of the same 
order is not a hap-hasard change. Strong Latin 
consonants when modified in a French word be- 
come weak^ rarely the reverse. Ex. gr. fious^Jigue; 
tunc^ done; nepotem^ neveu; sccponem (Merovingian 
Latin sdhonenC) savon, 

3. The modification of a consonant depends 
greatly upon its position, — initial^ middle, or final, 
Ex. gr., initial d is persistent; dentem, dent: mid- 
dle d generally disappears ; ckmdiere, clore : final d 
disappears , or is mute ; fiAem, foi, pedem, pied. 

4. With double Latin consonants, the former 
of the two undergoes change, or disappears, in 
French; subjeotus, sujet; submissum, soumis; cuhiT^- 
tus, coude; subl{e]viare, soulever. 



* Extracted from "Twenty Supplementary French Lessons" by the author; see advertisement at the end of this book. 



Vowei-Changes. 



Vowel changes are, naturally, less marked 
than the permutations of consonants. Their care- 
ful study would require a long treatise. Illustra- 
tions of the following remarks will be furnished 
by our vocabularies. 

French retains* the Latin tonic (i. e. accen- 
tuated) syllable, and loses the atonic'' (i. e. un- 
accentuated) syllable: 

a amrfrem, amcmr; sev^rus, s^v^e; amobilis, 

aimable; finfre, finir; mortis, mortal; 

gracilis, gr^le; m^sis, mois; spica, epi. 
b amare, aimer; cervw^, cerf; amabilis, aima- 
ble; discipwlus, disciple. 

An atonic Latin vowel immediately preceding 
the tonic vowel disappears in French when short*), 
and is retained when long^). 

a sepSrare, sevrer; desi^/^rare, d^sirer; clarlf- 

tatem, clart6; colltfcare, coucher; rottflare, 

rouler. 
b omamentum, omement. 

An atonic Latin vowel separated by another 
vowel irom the tonic vowel » is always retained 
in French: 



positura, posture; sanitatem, sante; vestimen- 

tum, v^tement. 

In the following table of vowel-changes the 
vowels are arranged with regard to their com- 
parative firmness; i being the most persistent, 
and long vowels fijmer than short ones. 

Latin. French. 

t i. filius, fils ; punire, pumr. 

i Umg fry position e. mtttere, mrttre ; firmus,fimne. 
X e? oi. possidare, poss^der ; sitis, 

soif ; ptlus, poll. 

u u. mierus, mtn:; icnus, un. 

u long by position, and H o, ou. imgula, ongle ; 

nteptiae , noces ; siordus , 

soierd; ntemerus, nombre; 

tibi, oil. 
a a, ai, e. arbor, arbre; ala,. 

oile; sal, se\. 
and d . . . eu, oeu, o. hora, h^re; mores, 

mo^urs ; opera , o^vre ; 

pomum, pomme. 
long by position, and at^ . . . o. fortis, fort; 

• claiidere, clore. 
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Latin. French. 

e long hjf position, oi, e. sctus, sotr ; avena, avoine ; 

crudelis, cruel. 

e centum, cent; terra, terre. 

and oe e. coena, cene ; poenalis, pinal. 



Latin. French. 

i long hy position, ie. mel, miel ; heri, hter. 

oe ie, e. soeculum, siecle ; Groecus, 

grec. 



La fcuille. 



De ta tige d^tachee, 
Pauvre feuille dess^ch^e, 
Ou vas-tu? — Je n'en sais rien. 
L'orage a frappe Ie ch^ne 
Qui ^tait mon seul soutien; 
De son inconstante haleine 
IjC zephyr ou Taquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promene 
De la for^t a la plaine, 
De la montagne au vallon. 
Je vais ou Ie vent me mene. 
Sans me plaindre ou m'efirayer; 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 
Oil va la feuille de rose, 
£t la feuille de laurier. 

ARNAULT. 

La. The Latin demonstrative pronouns il-lum^ On 
la, U'los, il-luic (ill'huic), U-lorum^ have given the 
French language the so-called articles Ie, la, 
les, lui, leur. 

Feuille. 1j. foUa (plural oi folium). The accentua- 
ted Latin 6 becomes in French eu, oeu; thus 
novem^ neuf; soror^ soeur; wfo, veux, &c. 

N. B. All unaccentuated vowels, when they 
terminate a Latin word, either disappear in French 
or are softened into e mute. See table of vowel 
changes. Latin neuter nouns are generally mascu- 
line in French ; most of those that become femi- 
nine have, as in feuille, the final e mute. 

Feuillage (foliage) ; feuiller (to come into leaf) ; 
feuilleton (a fly-leaf; also used for light composi- 
tions that appear in French newspapers). See 
par, II. 

De. L. de. The Latin prepositions preserved in 
French are ad, a ; inter, entre ; m, en ; contra con- 
tre ; ultra, outre ; per, par ; pro, O. F. por, pour ; 
sine, sans ; versus, vers ; supei\ O. F. sour, sur. Ah, 
cis, ex, ergo, ob, prae, propter have disappeared. 

Ta. L. Tarn from tuam. The u ofua and uu is often 
dropped to avoid an hiatus. The final m we shall 
often see fall ; this occurred in popular Latin. 

Tige. L. tibia, the bia changing into bja, by what 



is called consummation o{ the i. With the Romans, 
the i and j had originally but one sound, and in 
the confusion of the two letters i has, in certain 
cases, thereby become j or the soft g; thus jour, 
singe &c., from djumus and simja. 

Detacher. From de and teuAer. Tocher appears to be 
a Teutonic word, akin to the English t€ick, and take. 

D^tachement *. 

Pauvre. L. paupir{us). Pauvre like other French 
adjectives derived from the few Latin adjectives 
in er, a, um, has one termination in French ; as- 
per, dpre ; dexter, dextre ; Vher, libre. In like man- 
ner adjectives in er, is, e, are, in French, adjec- 
tives of one termination : acer, aigre ; Celebris, c6- 
lebre ; campestris, champAtre. This word is a good 
illustration of the contraction by which the atonic 
(unacc6ntuated) vowel is dropped, and of the soft- 
ening of the labial p into v. 

Compare, leporem, lievre ; aperire, ouvrir ; pipur, 
poivre ; separare, sevrer ; also, npa, rive : cupa, 
cuve ; lupa, louve ;&c, — Pauvresse, appauvrir&c. 

Desaeoher. L. de and siccare. Note the change of 
the atonic Lat. f and e, and of the Lat. cc into 
French oh. Compare divinus, devin; pv^marium^ 
premier ; dMuvium, dUuge : also bucoa, bouohe ; 6ec- 
ca, bMie ; pecoatum, piohi. 

Dessechement. 

Ou. L. ubi; the medial b suffers syncope, as in ayant, 
from habentem, and the u becomes ou as in kpjp 
from hipus ; coucou from cwaolus ; &c. 

Vas. Second person singular of aller. The French 
verb aller has borrowed its tenses from three 
Latin verbs, vadere, ire, anare (from adnare) ; thus 
(je) vais, (tu) vas, (il) va, is the Latin vado, vadis, 
vadit. 

Tu. L. tu. 

Je. Lat. ego. O. F. eo, io, and by the thirteenth cent- 
ury Jo. The medial g suffers syncope both when 
it precedes and when it follows the accentuated 
vowel : as in regina, reine ; casHgare, chdtier ; iteg-* 

* The meaniDg of derivativeB is not given where the word Ib 
familiar, or its sense obvious. 
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are^ nier ; and in regem^ roi ; plaga^ plaie ; legem, 
loi. So that the j in je does not replace the g of 
ego, but the i of io (as the word was written in 
the ninth century), which became consonified. 
See tiffe. 

AUee, (passage, alley). 

IT. (ne). L. nan. 0. F. nen. For the softening of the 
o to 6 see je, above; the n was thrown off the 
nea as in ta (p. 25). 

En. L. inde^ supplying the place of a genitive pro- 
noun. In the Low Latin of the period of the Mero- 
vingian kings (beginning of the fifth to the mid- 
dle of the eighth century) inde is commonly used 
for ea^ Ulo. Inde became inf, then ent^ and en. 

Sais. Second pers. sing, of savoir. L. sapere. Sap6re 
became sapere then sapire by the change of e into 
i (as in Jlorere, fleurir ; cere^ cire ; ecclesia, 6glise) : 
and sapire by the change of p to v as in pauper, 
pauvre. 

Savoir-faire (untranslatable; cleverness, a ready 
knowledge how to act) ; savoir-vivre (good-breed- 
ing, a knowing what "good" society requires). 

Bien. L. rem. The Latin accusative, the most famil- 
iar case, eventually became in French the one 
case for each number. This should be borne in 
mind in looking for the Latin etymon of a French 
noun. The e becomes ie, as in bene, bien ; petra, 
pierre; tertitis, tiers: the m had already often 
become n in Latin, quelle tan^ r^n, being often 
found for qv£TXi^ torn, rem.. The change of m to n 
occurs in the beginning, the middle, and the end 
of words : mappa, nappe ; somnium, songe ; suum^ 
son ; &c. — Used both as a subs, and an adv. 

Orage. L. aura, auratica. O represents the rustic 
pronunciation of the Lat. diphthong an, and was, 
hence, natur?dly carried into French, which was, 
as we have seen, derived from popular, not 
from classical, Latin. Sometimes also the an be- 
comes on. CsMsa, chose ; B,Mricida, oreille ; au^, 
on; ceLUlis, chou; &c. Further, the aticum be- 
comes age by the fall of the medial t; a$ dotare, 
doner ; catena, chaine &c. The Latin suffix aticum 
became very common in the popular Latin of the 
sixth and seventh centuries ; and in passing into 
French was contracted from at cum to atge and 
at last to a>ge. Carnaticum, carnage; Aomi/?aticuni, 
homage; mticum, voyage, &c. 

Orageux, Adj. 

A. L. habere. The Lat. h suffers syncope (as it has 
a tendency to^do in English!), as in Yiordjum^, 



orge ; homo, on ; horridus, ordure, &c. : the b (which 
even in Latin we find interchanging with v) sof- 
tens to V, as in faha, feve ; Mbemum, hiver ; ta- 
hema, taveme ; and e becomes oi, as in me, moi ; 
dolere, douloir ; ^e, ^i. 

It does not come within the limits of these vo- 
cabularies to study the connexion of the French 
conjugation with the Latin. It will be seen at a 
glance that many Latin inflections have been 
quite lost, and that others have rea(^hed the last 
stage of phonetic decay. The remark made upon 
interchange and syncope of letters in these voca- 
bularies will it is hoped, stimulate the student to 
a more complete examination of the structure of 
the language. 

Ffapper. One of the four or five hundred words that 
form the Germanic element of the French vocabu- 
lary. Of these, some were introduced by barbar- 
ian Homan soldiers, some were war terms intro- 
duced by the Frankish, Gothic and Burgundian 
invaders, and a great number were imported by 
the Normans in the tenth centurj'. Frapper is akin 
to the English rap. — Frappe (struck; powerful; 
iced, of liquids). 

Chene. Lat. casnus\ (from quercinus, by the change 
of re (=rs) into s, as in donus (or dossus), dos; 
persica, p^che. The qu appears as c in the Latin 
of the Empire, and appears in French both as 
the hard and the soft c : as in qiiare, car ; quad- 
ratus, carr^ ; qxu?ique, tjinq ; qmsqiie, chacun. 

Qni. L. qui 

SeuL L. solus. (For o into eu see feuille.) 

Etre. L. esse [essei*e). Etre in O.F. is written estre. 
In order to examine the phonetic decay of the 
Latin inflections it would be necessary to com- 
pare the three dialects of the langue d'Oil (Bur- 
gundian, Picardian, Norman) with the Latin and 
Modem French Forms. 

The ending ais (etait) of the imperfect tense 
superseded the ois mainly through its adoption 
by Voltaire, and was hence commonly the Vol- 
tarian orthography. Long before his time, how- 
ever, it was urged that the spelling of this termi- 
nation should correspond with its pronunciation. 
The change was extended to verbs in oitre and 
their derivatives ; conrmXtre, cannBissatice ; faibler ; 
raider; raide, rsideur: also to some adjectives in 
ois; Anglsds, FranfSis, &c. 

Men. L. meum. (For m into n, see rien, p. 26.) 

f Indicates a Rustic-Latin or an obsolete word. 
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The Lat. plur. meos, meas, gives mes. O. F. had 
mis (meus) ma (mea) for the singular subjective, 
and mi (mei) me (meae) for the plural. The same 
formula applies to tan^ ta^ tes; json^ sa^ ses. 

Soutien. I'Vom soutenir, anciently written 
soustenir. L. sustinere. (For u into on see aroffe, 
p. 26, and for e into i see sais, p. 26.) 

Inconstante. L. incanstantem. 

Haleine. From the old verb cdener^ from aneler^ 
L. anhelare. Note the addition"^ of h (as in haut 
from altos; huit, octo; huile, oleum), the trans- 
position of the liquids 1, n, and the change of e 
into ei before n. Thus, i^ena, veine; plenum^ 
plain; ^^ent^, serein. 

Zephyr. L. zephirus, 

Ou. L. aut (For the change of au to ou see orage 
p. 26.) The dental t is thrown off, as in dcutus^ 
aigu; virtet^m, vertu; ahhaXem^ abbe. Note that the 
Lat. t became d before it was dropped, a change 
that sometimes took place even in classical Latin, 
as in qtiadra^nta^ quadratus^ from qucctuor. 

Aquilon. L. aquilonem. 

Depuis. Ij. de and post For the fall of the t see 
ou (above). O has changed into ui, as in coctus^ 
cuit ; noctem, nuit ; octo, huit. 

Ce. L. ecce hoc. Note the loss of the h and of the 
final c, and the softening of the hard cc into o 
{ecce-o^ ecifo^ ico^ co^ d^ ce). 

Jour. L. dktmus. See tige (p. 25). 

Journal (from L. diumak). 

Me. L. me, 

Fromener. L. prominare; for i into e see sais (p. 2 6). 

Promenade, promeneur. S. 

Fordt. Ij.forestisf^ O.F. forest. In the Carloving- 
ian texts** fore^tis-[is the unenclosed wood (as 
opposed to parens), froia /oris (outside). 

A. L. ad. The d was already dropped in L. L. 

Flaine. L. planus. 

Montague. L. montaneaf^ from m^antem. L. ni and 
nS become gn before a vowel. Finea, vigue; 
/mea, ligne ; catenionem, chignon. 

Montagnard, S. Montagneux, Adj. 

Au. The French articles reproduce the Lat. pro- 
noun t/fe, i//a, declined with de ox h (ad). In aUi 
O.F. al, we see h le contracted by vocalisation of 1. 

* The addition of a letter 

at the beginning of a word is called prosthesis 

in the middle epenthesis 

at the end epithesis. 

** The Carlovingian dynasty lasted from the middle of the 
eighth until towards the close of the tenth century. 



Vallon. L. valKs. , 

Vent. L. ventus. 

Venter (to blow, said of the wind, "il vente"); ven- 
teux (windy); ^venter (to fan, to air); eventail 
(a fan); contrevent (outside-shutter) ; paravent 
(screen). 

Mener. L. minare. (For i into e see sais p. 26.) 

Sans. (O.F. sens.) L. sine. (For i into e see sais.) 

Plaindre. h.planffere; hence pldn^re^plan're. Note 
in French the frequent intercalation of a new let- 
ter between two liquids : p(m{e)re^ pondu; mm(o)r, 
moindre ; Aum(i)li^, humble ; nuv[i[e)Tus^ nombre ; 
spin{\i)la, ^pingle. 

Plainte, S. 

Efllrayer. L. ex-fngidare-x (ex, frigidus). The short 
i disappears before the tonic a; and gd becomes 
reduced to d (as in yngida, froide ; Magdalena^ 
Maude); X, becomes s, O.F. esferoyer; and by 
the fall of the s, eflroyer. 

Effroi, S.; efl&royable, adj. Both are derived from 
the old form eff^royei\ 

Tout. L. tottis. The o in Latin becomes ou (except 
when it precedes n or m as non^ non; pomum^ 
pomme; corona^ couronne). 

Chose. L. catisa (a cause) ; which in later Latinity 
came to mean res. This word chose furnishes 
an opportunity of remarking that where (as here 
chose, causa) pairs of words derived from the 
same Latin root occur, the word of recent intro- 
duction will generally have suffered comparatively 
little change of form : 

Calculus. Caillou. Calcul. 

Caput. Chef. Cap. 

Causa. Chose. Cause. 

Decimare. Djimer. Decimcr. 

Isara. Oise. , Isere. 

Romanus. Remain. Roman. 

Ligare. Lier. Liguer. 

Potionem. Poison. Potion. 

Rigidus. Roide. Rigide. 

Strictus. Etroit. Strict. 

Et. Lat. et. 

Laurier. L. laurarivs\, from laurus. The a in Latin 
becomes ai before the liquids /, m, w, when they 
are followed by a vowel, and e before the other 
simple consonants : in some words, as in laurier, 
a becomes ie, the i helping to represent the diph- 
thong of the etymon: thus ^s/cis, grief; csnis, 
chien ; pietB^tem, pitie. 



^^ yvxv ^v^iN^^ ^ 



OTHER SCHOOL BOOKS BY PROFESSOR ATTWELL. 



A TABLE OF ARYAN (Indo-European) LANGUAGES ; showing their Classification and Affin- 
ities, with copious Notes; to which is added Grimm's Law of the Interchange of Mute 
Consonants, with numerous Illustrations. A Wall-Map for the use of Schools, Collies, 
and Lecture Rooms. By Prof. Attwell, K.O.C., F. R.G.S. Price 7s 6d; or, Mounted with 
Rollers, lOs 6d. 

From Dr. L, Schmtz, F,E.S., Principal of the IfUernatwnal College, Spring Orove, hleworth: formerig Rectof of the 

High School, Edinburgh, 

"I shall have your Chart of the Aryan languages hnng up in my Senior class, that it may be ready at any moment to refer 
to. Every school worthy of the name in which languages are taught ought to have it put up in every dass-^room." — L, Sckmitz, 

From Dr, Latham, F.R.S, 

''Your Chart, illustrative of the general affinities of the Indo-European languages, I have long known familiarlyi indeed 
have referred to it in lectures in more educational establishments than one. In this you have (valeat quantum) a measure of my 
high opinion of its merits." 



TWENTY SUPPLEMENTARY FRENCH LESSONS, with ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABU- 

LARIES. Chiefly for the use of Schools in which LATIN is taught. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 



THE LEPER OF AOSTA. By Xavier de Maistre. The Original text, in full, followed by a 
translation; for reading, dictation, and re-translation. 12mo. cloth square. Price 2s 6d. 



A SERVICE OF SONG for Schools and Colleges. 12mo. cloth, 28. 
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